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FROM WHENCE DO OUR SUFFERINGS COME? 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner, and Workman's Advocate. 


Stn,—Nothing is more common, than for the working classes, 
or the oft-called “ lower orders in society,” to leok upon those 
above them in life, as being the principal inflicters, and main ori- 
ginators, of all the calamities and sufferings to which they are sub- 
jected in their present social state. To governors, and those in 
whose hands are placed the management of our national affairs, 
we almost universally attribute those general calamities, which 
betimes fall upon us, as being the results of their individual, or 
class legislation ; or to those laws, and enactments, which appear 
to afford more protection to the rich, or to secure the interest of 
the capitalist, than to conserve the interest and good of all. Hence, 
‘when we are made subject to a severe commercial panic, we cry 
out against the restrictive laws, and complain about trade being 
trammelled, and industry being crippled by taxes, tariffs, and em- 
bargoes ; we denouncé an expensive government; we look upon 
large salaries, and innumerable pensions, as so many drains from 
the commonwealth; we consider every place-man as an encum- 
berer, and we deem it to be absolutely necessary to have a thorough 
change in the government and constitution of the country, before 
ever the working classes can enjoy their rights, or be the partakers 
of the just and plenteous productions of industry. Nor are such 
views far from being correct; for, to a very great extent, the 
prosperity, happiness, and general well-being of a nation, depend 
on the wisdom, uprightness, and impartial liberality of its rulers. 

The next order, in the social compact, from whence we consider 
many of our sufferings to emanate, is the middle class, or the ma- 
nufacturers and tradespeople, or all those who unite their capital 
with labour, or who invest their capital in trade. The employers 
we account as oppressors of the labouring poor, when they take 
advantage of their peverty and helplessness, and reduce the price 
of labour ; or when they exact additional labour to be performed 
for the same price, or wages; and we look upon them as tyrants, 
and mental afflicters, when they treat us unkindly, and storm and 
domineer over us as inferior beings, ond add insult and abuse to 
labour and toil. And so far they are a source of trouble, and of 
much affliction to the poor. 











that they practise on the labouring poor, is an additional diminn- 
tion of their rights and temporal enjoyments ; and we feel per- 
suaded, that the poor man’s rights have been encroached upen to 
no small degree by dishonest and unprincipled tradespeople, who 
have systematically pilfered from them, either by weight, measure, 
or quality. 

Another source of suffering, to which the labouring poor are 
subject, is the austere, unfeeling, and often repeated acts of dis- 
honesty and low cunning, practised upon them, by many of those 
whom we call FoREMEN. ‘These are a class of under officials, who 
have no personal interest to serve, other than the securing of their 
situations, and the obtaining of power. Yet they too frequently 
act, as though there was no other means of accomplishing their 
purpose than by acting the part of a tyrant, or a knavre, towards 
those, over whom they are appointed to supperintend. Having 
power and authority placed in their hands, they too often prove, 
by an unjust and unfeeling use thereof, a source of much uneasi- 
ness and sorrow to those placed under their care. Oh, yes, many 
a poor man and woman have had to go home almost heart broken 
through the bad treatment they have met with, from such petty 
tyrants as too many of this class have been. Indeed, if we must 
judge of the character and disposition of many of the masters, 
from the conduct of some of their representatives among the 
workpeople, we should conclude that a Nero, or a Nicholas, would 
be surpassed by them for cruelty and hard heartedness; or that 
they were deaf to the claims of justice, humanity, and of God! 

Such are the quarters, from whence the working classes mostly 
conceive their troubles and distresses to come; and that the be- 
fore-named parties alone, ought to be blamed for the calamities, 
and afflictions which befal the poor. But in such a eonclusion, 
we cannot but conceive, that while the conviction be vividly flash- 
ing across our minds, we, of ourselves, entail on each other an 
almost indiscribable amount of suffering, through our daily prac- 
tices of selfishness, injustice, and cruelty. Enter our factories, 
and there mark the conduct of some of those workmen, who have 
gotten some too, or three others under them; and especially so, 
at those firms, where they have the power to turn off, ‘or set 
on, when, and whom they please; and to fix the price, on the 
wages to be hed by those they employ ;—we say, mark what 





The unjust tradespeople, we look upon as being another source } screwing and pulling down ; what driving and urging on, to work ; 


of distress and privation, when they extort and cheat, or when 
they aduiterate the commodities they deal in. Every imposition 


what harshness and cruelty of language is made use of, in order to 
‘ impell them on to labour and toil to benefit the master-man. Can 
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such systems, and practices, as these, be carried on, without being 
a source of suffering and dissatisfaction to those poor men, whese 
lot it is, to be so circumstanced? No! This is one source of 
self-created suffering 

Then there are others, who have women and children to work 
with them; over whom some men hector, and domineer, as though 
they were not of the same flesh and blood as they; and towards 
whom they act like negro drivers; and are repeatedly cursing and 
blasting” them with as much viciousness as though they would 
destroy the poor creatures ; and especially so do some poor little 
boys and girls meet with that cruel treatment from those, they call 
their masters, which sinks them to a level with, if not to a condi- 
tion far below, the little African Slaves. This is another source 
of suffering, occasioned by ourselves ; and which wants remedy- 
ing. 

Again; we often inflict suffering on each other by duping and 
acting dishonestly with one another, in the varied ways we take 
advantage of the ignorance of one, and the inability of another, 
and the absence of a third; and by too frequently forgetting to do 
unto others as we would they should do unto us, when we forbid 
equality of rights and privileges to be enjoyed by all our shop- 
mates, with respect to the accommodations and conveniencies of 
the workshops in which we work. This is another source of 
suffering to workpeople. 

Passing from the factories, let us just take a view of those 
domestic sufferings, too common amongst our class, and which 
are every day, presenting to our eye a most horrid picture of 
misery and deep distress 

Here is the home and family of a working man ; not a paradise ; 
not a peaceful and comfortable place of retirement for its owner, 
from the hurry, toil, and anxieties of the day' No! But the 
seat of poverty ; the haunt of wretchedness; the abode of misery ; 
and the deep vault of sorrow. And why is such a deplorable con- 
dition the lot of too many working men? Is it, becausethey have 
no means of doing better? In some cases of domestic wretched- 
ness, want of employment is the sole cause; and, in others, the 
smallness of the gets of the most industrious is inadequate to their 
family necessities. But, 1f we will only look around, we shall 
find, thit there are far too many, who, through their idle, intem- 
perate, and improvident habits, degrade themselves, impoverish 
their families ; and make home the constant seat of poverty and 
misery. 

Then, again, there are those, who, by the display of bad tem- 
pers and irritable passions, do much towards destroying both their 
own peace, and that of their familie? Nay, but some men are so 
exceedingly turbulent and cruel with their wives and children, that 
the very sound of their footsteps strike terror to those in whom 
they should inspire the greatest feelings of joy and gladness. Oh, 
what tyranfs some working men are, when in their own little em- 
pires! And yet many of these will avow their hatred to tyranny 
and oppression, and will cry out against them most bitterly. 

Such, my fellow-workmen, are the evils that too frequently ma- 
nifest themselves amongst us as a class, and which prove to be 
additional sources of misery to us, over and above the sufferings 
and calamities entailed upon us, by those whose province it is to 
rule, employ, and to act as superintendents over our work. 

Having noticed these several sources of affliction and distress 
to us, as aclass of beings whose lot it is to labour, what is the 
proper and natural conclusion to be come to? Why, that we 
should do our best to effect a thorough reformation; and having 
discovered the causes of suffering, we should aim at removing 
them, as far and as speedily as possible. And the right way for 
us to go to work is, to amend what is bad in ourselves first, and 
then, by every prudent means in our power, seek to effect such 
changes in others, as shall lead to a better and happier state of 
society. 

I believe, that were the industrious classes of this country to 
betake themselves to the work of self-improvement, that they 
would, in a very short time, exert such a moral influence over all 
other ranks in society, as to completely remodel them, and the af- 
fairs of the nation likewise. 

Fellow-workmen, think on these things, and believe me to be 
yours, very respectfully, Aaron WEpGwoop. 


UNION AND DISUNION. 
Look on yonder earth ; 
The golden harvests spring; the unfailing sun 
Sheds light and life; the fruits, the flowers, the trees, 
Arise in due succession ; all things speak 
Peace, harmony, and love. The universe, 
In nature’s silent eloquence, declares 
That all fulfil the works of love and joy,— 
All but the outcast, man. 
Man is by nature a social being, a creature fitted for the society 
of his fellows, whose greatest pleasure consists in making others 





happy. Man is a progressing being; and his progress may, for 
convenience sake, be divided into three stages,—the animal, the 
intellectual, and the moral. This progress is evidenced not only 
{in individual man, but in society. Thus infant man and infant 
} society, are alike animal. A broad line of distinction is drawn 

between man and all the other productions of creation; by his 
ability of handing down to posterity his thoughts and actions ; for 
| whilst the lion and the tiger still retain the chatacter they possess- 
ed when first they came under the notice of the lords of the crea- 
| tion, whilst they still inhabit the woods and the jungle, and prey 
} upon each other for food, man has passed through a greater va- 
riety uf changes than I have inclination or ability to describe ; 
from the absolutely animal state, when the simple hunter with his 
knife lived upon the wild animals of the woods, and the wilder 
berries produced in great abundance by nature, for his subsist- 
ence; up to the time when his intellect has enabled him to trace 
the convulsions of the earth’s solid sphere back through millions 
of untold ages to eras lost in time; when animals of other forms 
than those which now move upon its surface ranged from pole to 
pole, and (in the absence of man, whose organic remains indicate 
a later origin) fed on another vegetable kingdom, or preyed upon 
each other, as we now see their successors. 

Man’s intellect has enabled him to cal] all nature to his aid; the 
earth, the water, and the air, are alike slaves to his will, ready to 
obey his command, and effect almost any purpose his caprice may 
require ; he has taken the elements, and by passing them through 
his hands like a a necromantic performer, commanded chemical 
changes of form and substance until he has brought forth machi- 
nery for the purposes of production equal, in physical power, to 
more than twenty times the strength of his own race; and now, 
not satisfied with his dominion, though he has succeeded in anni- 
hilating time and space, and in defying the elements to impede his 
progress in travelling, though he has strode across the broad At- 
lantic, and, in apparent contradiction to nature’s boundaries, 
joined the distant continents together, still not satisfied with his 
dominion, he seems determined not to rest until he can say to the 
majestic waves of the mighty ocean, “ Peace, be still,” and they 
obey him. 

The application of knowledge is power, and union is strength; 
but power and strength may be applied either to good or evil pur- 
poses, and it should be the work of our intellect now to direct them 
to good, and to good only. 

The progress of society has been happily compared to a haw- 
thorn tree planted upon a barren soil; the thorns at the bottom 
| are the evils which result from ignorance, or want of cultivation, 

(for it is chiefly for want of cultivation that there are thorns at all; 
) the tree can be reared without them, but it would require some 
care.) Errors, divisions, political and religious controversies, 
tyranny, bloodshed, poverty,—these are the thorns which grow 
around the root of society. But as science and learning progress, 
and the minds and morals of our species are elevated, these thorns 
disappear ; for as the thorns at the top of the tree are converted 
into branches, so the active and contentious energies of men, 
which now create such an aceumulation of misery, shall in due 
| time be engaged in more peaceful strife, hastening forward the 
} progress of the arts, and cultivating the garden of life. That 
which we call evil is merely an active principle of nature misdi- 
rected by ignorance, or deprived of the opportunities of exercising 
its native energies in the production of positive good. 

In carrying out the simile, the author says, “‘ Whilst man re- 
mains in a state of inexperience and ignorance, before he has su’ 
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veyed the surface of nature and penetrated the secrets of its inter- 
nal structure, before he has discovered the virtues of metals and 
earths, liquids and gases,—learned to control their power, and 
make it subservient to the magnificent designs of science, he must 
be a rude and unpolished thorn, a barbarian, a savage, more fool- 
ish, more intractable than any other being in the world, inasmuch 
as his mental energies, Leing greater than those of other animals, 
must be a source of greater mischief, until the time of reformation 
and renovation, in which the light of science and the experience 
of evil shall give a wise direction to his active movements. Thus 
man, in his intellectual nature, is first the worst, and then the best 
of al] animals— full of thorns engendered in ignorance in its first 
growth; innocent as a myrtle or an olive branch when time has 
matured the species into the manhood of intelligence.” 


Man is a selfish being ; but his selfishness may be either igno- 
rant, individual selfishness, which sees no further than a present 
advantage, or it may be enlightened selfishness, which takes the 
feelings of others into account, and discovers that it will best serve 
self by doing good to all around. 

Thus in the individualised selfish state, man is confined by igno- 
rance, and gropes about in the darkness of superstition, ignorant 
of his own nature, and suspicious of al] around; then comes the 
morning of knowledge, and the dark clouds vanish before the glo- 
rious luminary, which breathes the breath of benevolence wher- 
ever it passes ; which proves that there was a profound knowledge 
of human nature implied in the divine command, “ do unto others 
as ye would that they should do unto you;”’ which shows that if 
the simple propositien “love your enemies” were adhered to, all 
enmity, strife, and all uncharitableness, would soon be annihilated, 
and earth would become 


For purest spirits a pure dwelling place, 
Symphonious with the planetary spheres. 


Does any one dispute the position that man is by nature a social 
being ? Let him look at yonder man, clad in garments of a by- 
gone fashion ; hts beard long and his whole person neglected, and 
seeming full of misery. Watch him to his home—to a cave formed 
by nature in the solid rock, deep amid the gloom of the forest 
shade— his food the herbs which grow around; his bed the rushes 
strewed upon the floor; his life day after day, and year after year, 
a solitary one. 


Say, shall I point him out as a proper specimen of the genus 
man; shall I say, ‘‘ Behold the being formed in the image of his 
Maker ; see what a glorious elevation man is capable of attaining ; 
here is an example truly worthy of your imitation ; watch, there- 
fore, and learn what you should be.” 


Would you not rather inquire what strange occurrence had led 
him to forsake society ; what unfortunate influence had so deranged 
his nature as to make him inflict upon himself the worst of all pu- 
nishments, solitary existence ? And when you had heard his tale 
of misery, when you were told how, through the ignorant commer- 
cial arrangements of men, when he was looking forward to a life 
of ease and contentment, he had lost his all in trade speculations ; 
and though he had from his youth upwards borne the character of 
a steady, sober, and industrious man, yet when misfortune over- 
took him, he, whose chief pleasure had been in contributing by 
every means to the happiness of his fellow creatures, by fecding 
the hungry, clothing the naked, and visiting the sick, had no pros- 
pect before him but that of a union bastile ; when he had proved 
by experience that prosperity gains friends, and adversity not only 
tries, but dismisses them ; when the sympathetic tie which bound 
him to his fellow-man had thus been rudely snapt asunder, should 
you not pity the man, would not the feelings of benevolence whis- 
per, ‘‘ God hath made of one flesh all the nations of the earth; he 
is thy brother, thy neighbour, and has strong claims upon thy sym- 
pathy ;" would you not do all in your power to restore him to 
society, and to happiness ? 

Readers, thousands of your fellow-creatures are in this state ; 
all men feel that they are fitted by nature for social beings. Go 
and do as benevolence and justice dictate. 

A UNIONIST. 


THE HEALTHINESS OF WISCONSIN. 

No portion of the United States, containing fertile lands, has 
been free from the fever aud ague upon its first settlement, except 
Wisconsin. The whole of ovr territory, save two cr three places, 
which are situated near stagnant waters, has been always entirely 
free from that troublescme disorder. Not one out of a hundred 
of our citizens has ever been afflicted with it, It is the design 
of this paper to give the reascns for this extraordinary healithiul- 
ness. 

The fever and ague are caused, as is well known, by the 
miasma arising from the decomposition of large quantities of 
vegetable matter. Consequently, all heavy timbered, fertile 
lands, when first cleared, suddenly exposing a large quantity of 
damp and shaded vegetation to the full rays of the sun, are neces- 
sarily subject to it. 

Wisconsin is a sort of elevated table-land, higher above the level 
of the ocean, than any State in the Union. This is shown by the 
fact, that that portion of our waters running south, pass through 
all the States upon the Mississippi; and that portion going east, 
passes all the States upon the lakes; hence our atmosphere is re- 
}markable pure and clear. The horizon here appears more ex- 
tended than at the east. Objects are seen so distinctly that 
strangers are uniformly decieved in distances. Many a footman 
upon the prairies, when he has seen a grove ahead where he pro- 
posed stopping for the night, imagining it to be close at hand, has 
been obliged to trudge many a weary step, long after the time 
when he supposed he should have reached his destination. ‘he 
air is so clear that a man can be distincly seen by the naked eye 
at the distance of six or seven miles. 

Although there is not a mountain in the territory, yet the surface 
of our country is very rolling, and the streams, considering the 
general level of the land, quite rapid. As I have stood upon 
Rock River, and seen its waters flowing swiftly by me, I have 
believed that the whole country was greatly inclined to the south. 
There is not amarsh of any extent in this section. The little 
lakes which we have in the interior are al] supplied by springs, 
and the water in them is so pure, that the pebbles at the bottom 
can be seen in a great depth of water. 

When the prairie is ploughed the first time, the turf is turned 
exactly bottom upwards, and what little vegetation there is decays 
under ground. At certain seasons of the year, fires run over 
the prairies, and destroy all rank vegetation: land breezes and 
lake breezes are continually blowing over them, and tend greatly 
to keep the air pure. 

If Wisconsin were compared with the eastern States, the fact 
of its being aprairie «country alone, might be decmed a sufficient 
reason why the ague had not prevailed here. But when we 
recollect that that disease has extensively prevailed in parts of 
Indiana aud Illinois, which are prairie countries, then we see 
that our more northern latitude, higher position, rolling country, 
and our contiguity to the lakes, are additional reasons for the 
healthiness of our climate.—Hacitne Adrocate, Nov. 21, 1843. 

Immediately to the north of Iliinois is Wisconsin, lying in a 
higher latitude, & acolder region, Its grand features, though dif- 
fering from those of Illinois, are varied and beautiful. It is aland 
chiefly of wood and water. ‘There are prairies also in Wisconsin, 
but the features of peculiar beauty, are crystal lakes, and its rivers 
of limpid water. Its rich resources of mineral wealth , have lately 
been accurately and particularly described in the report of Dr. 
Daved Dale Owen, describing a district of Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
a small part of Illinois, which he has lately explored and surveyed, 
under the direction of the general government. The vast amount 
and variety of the minerals of this region are most surprising. 
This will be seen even from the brief and detached extracts from 
the letter of the commissioner of the General Land Office, and the 
| report itself, which now follows: 

DR. OWEN’S REPORT. 
R. H. Doc, No. 239. 
26, Congress, 1st Sept. 
} The country examined by Dr. Owen, embraces an extent of 
f eleven thousand square miles, which he represents to be one of the 
{richest mineral regions, (compared to extent) yet known in the 
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world, From the statistics of this report, it appears that all 
Europe produces 131,700,000 lbs of lead per annum, of which 
amount, Great Britain alone furnishes about three-fourths ; that | 
this part of the lead region of the United States, produced, under 
all present disadvantages in working the mines, arising from 
want of sufficient capital and adequate machinery, thirty millions 
of pounds of lead in the year 1839, capable of producing annually, 

ons hundred and fifty millions of pounds; and furnisbing employ- 
ment to ten thousand miners.” j 

Some general idea of the purity of the copper ore of Wiscon- | 
sin,may be derived from the fact mentioned by Dr. Owen, that it | 
yields from one fifteenth to one third more than the celebrated 
mines of Cornwall, England." 

It will be seen that Dr. Owen, in his analysis of the soils of the 
district of country explored, reports as the result, that he knows 
ofno country in the world with similar mineral resources, which 
cao lay claim to a soil as fertile, and as well adpted to the essential | 
purposes of agriculture.” 

* Sir, 





‘IT have the pleasure of transmitting to you by post, my / 
Report on the mineral lands of Iowa, Wisconsin, and Northern | 
lilinois, with the accompanying document completed. In doing; 
80, permit me to invite the attention of the department, to svime { 
of the principal results embodied therein. 

“I. Aninspection of the chapter on the Geological character, 
and on the Lead Mines, of the surveyed district, will show its} 
close resemblance, both in the character of its rocks, and in its 
geological position, to the celebrated mining district of the North 
of England, the most productive lead region in the known world. 

“II. The chapter on “Statistics of the Lead Mines,” affords 
proof, that even under the numerous disadvantages to which this 
American lead region has hitherto been subjected, it probably | 
produces at this moment, nearly as much lead as the whole of 
Europe, with the exception of Great Britain alone, and that 
it has indisputable capabilities of producing as much lead as all 
Europe, Great Britain ineluded. 

“III. The chapter on “Copper Ore,” and the appended an- 
alysis, prove, that the copper ore of Wisconsin, is richer, and 
more valuable, than the copper ore of Cornwall, the greatest 
copper district in Europe, or the world, exceeding that ore in 
its yield, from one fifteenth to one third, and this ore is found 
in abundance, and can be raised with the same expense as lead 
ore. 

“TV. That zinc is also abundant, and the zinc ores of excel- 
lent quality. Thus the materials for the manufacture of brass, 
exist in profusion over the district. 

“V. That iron ores equal in quality to the Tennessee ores, are 
found throughout the district in such quantity, that iron works 
to any desirable extent, might profitably be established there, 
and upon the whole, that the district surveyed, is one of the 
richest mineral regions, compared to its extent, yet known in the 
world. 

The chapter on “Soils” also shows, that, unlike most other 
mineral regions, it is fertile, and capable of yielding the farmer a 
liberal return for his labour. 

“The district of territory which has been explored, lies nearly 
in equal portions on both sides of the Mississipi River, between 
lat. 41 and 43 degrees, commencing at the mouth of Rock River, 
and extending thence North, upwards of 100 miles, to the Wis- 
consin river, which discharges itself into the Mississipi, immedi- 
ately below Prairie du Chein. The average width of this body of 
land exceeds 100 miles. It comprehends about 11,000 square 
miles, equalling in extent the state of Maryland. 

“It appears, then, that the North of England lead district bro- 
duces one third of all the lead obtained in Europe. It is confes- 
sedly the richest lead region in the world, unless the Wisconsin 
lead region may rival and surpass it. I have for this reason 
sought up with care the materials, andhere submitted them, for a 
comparison between the geological formation of that favoured min- } 
eral region in the old world, and that not less favoured, perhaps, 
to which in the western portion of the New World, my instrue-) 
tions have directed my attention. 

“ This lead region lies, as will be remarked, chiefly in Wiseon-' 








sin, including however, a strip of about eight townships of land iu 
Iowa, along the western branch of the Mississipi, the greatest 
width of which strip is on the little Mekoqueta, about twelve miles 
from east to west, Illinois. The portion of this lead region in 
Wisconsin, includes about 62 towships, The entire lead region, 
then comprehends about 80 townships, or 2880 square miles, 
being about one-third longer than the state of Delaware. The 
extreme length of the lead region, from east to west, is 87 miles, 
and its greatest width, from north to south, 54 miles, 

“From a spot of ground, not more than fifty square yards, up- 
wards of three millions of pounds of ore have been raised. A drift 
in Major Gray's diggingsMinerai Point, in a crevice of twelve fect 
wide, was filled in with clay and ore. When I was there, nine 
cubic yards only of the contents of this crevice had been excavated, 
and out of that amount of excavated clay and ore, thirty-four 
thousand pound of ore had been obtained 

‘The copper ore of Wisconsin territory forms an item in its 
mineral wealth which would be considered -of great importance, 
and would attract much attenion but for the superior richness and 
value of lead, the great staple of the territory. 

* Zine ore.—This ore, found both in Iowa and Wisconsin, oc- 
curs in the fissures along with lead. It is chiefly the elcetric 
calamine, the carbonate of zine of the mineralogist. Though a 
solid ore, it has an ochreous earthy aspect, often resembling the 
cellular substance of bone; hence itis familiary known among 
miners, by the name of , bones.’ 

“ The coal in this vicinity is sure to become valuable, and to 
be in great demand, for the reduction of such ores (especially 
copper ore,) as are raised in those portions of the district which are 
deficient in timber. Some town in this neighbour, or a little 
farther south, is destined to become the Swansea of Wisconsin, 
and to receive in all its numerous furnaces, the rich produce of 
the prairie mines from the North, and North west.” 





EMIGRATION.—Lerrer No. XXXVIII. 


To Mr. Thomas Bradshaw, Lane End, Staffordshire, England. 
Quincy, Nov. 9, 1844. 

Daar Brotuer,—I am glad to inform you that I am well and 
in good spirits, having received your kind letter of September 8th, 
about the Ist instant. I shall be very glad to see you here next 
spring. I like the country very well, and can get plenty of labour, 
though it is not so convenient as in England, where we get money 
for labour. Still, though there is little cash paid for labour here, 
we can get almost anything we want, so that a man can now 
stock a farm, furnish a house, and even get a piece of land for his 
labour. 

God be praised, land can be purchased for 18s. per acre, I have 
some notion of purchasing a piece before you come here, The soil 
is good, yielding crops without manure, and it is also very easily 
cultivated. 

The prairies are covered with grass, perhaps knee high, and 
they are from 100 roods to 100 miles in extent, without any trees. 
But it is best to get a piece near some timber. Two good horses 
will plough two acres of cultivated land in one day. And four yoke 
of oxen will plough two acres of wild prairie in one day also, Rent 
of land is generally one-third of the crops. At this rent I have 
sown seven acres of wheat. 

I would advise you to bring few implements, as the American 
articles are much better adapted to the work. 

Horses are from £9 to £18 each; acow is £2 or £3, and one 
can sometimes be got for eight days’ labour in harvest; a sheep 
8s. or 10s.; chickens 3s. per dozen; wheat 2s. 6d. per bushel ; 
oats Is. per bushel; potatoes 6d.; Indian corn 1ld,; butter 5d. 
to 8d. per lb. ; eggs 4d. per dozen; apples 5s. per bushel, 

House rent is very high, but you need not fear on this point, as 
we can raise a log one in a day. 

Flesh is about a penny per lb., fish —. Clothing is pretty dear, 
but it is much better adapted to the climate than any which you 
would bring. 

Money is the thing we want in America, therefore bring only the 


| clothes which you already have, a good hand-saw, a nail-hammer, 
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a fineh auger, an inch and an inch-and-a-half one, and all the 
money you can honestly. 

Make no bargain for sailing until you see the ship. 

Bring a few kidney early potatoes, and some gooscberry bushes. 
You ought to leave England by the 5th of March, and thus you 
would arrive at New Orleans before the hot season there. From 
New Orleans you will take steam-boat to St. Louis, and from 
thence to Quincy. When you arrive at Quincy, get your baggage 
into the store of Cornstock and Co., and go to Joel Emery, who 
keeps a temperance house, to board. After all things are arranged 
in Quincy, you may walk a mile and a half eastfrom Quincy, where 
you will find an institute for educating young people for the church, 
and there inquire for John Aikon, who will direct you to me, I 
will, most probably, be about fourteen miles from Quincy, at New- 
town. But if I make any other arrangement, Mr. Aiken will let 
you know. 

I am* quite a Yankey (an American) now. 
purchase a team this winter. 

l intend next spring to plant 20 acres of Indian corn, sow a few 
acres of oats, and plant an acre of potatoes, paying one-third of 
the crop as rent. Fruit is rather scarce here. But the soil and 
climate are both favourable to the cultivation of fine fruit. But the 
country is new, and some men are not inclined to attend to such 
little jobs as would tend greatly to increase the luxuries of life. I 
think that you need not fear the health of the climate. Please 
yring some good garden turnip seed. 

Land is now much cheaper than it was several years ago. The 
depression is owing to the great rise caused by a speculation which 
raised lands far above their value. Now land can be got at a fair 
price. But I shall give you a little information, which may enable 
you to form some estimate of what is a fair price for land. 

You are aware that, in the United States, all the land is not 
owned by private persons, as in England. But all the land, which 
is not thus owned, belongs to the United States, as a government. 
And the price of all euch land is 6s. 9d. per acre. Here, you per- 
ceive, is the fixed price of land; and when a man asks 18s. an 
acre for his land, you perceive that he wants a great interest for 
his money. Many men are now willing to sell cheaper than they 
purchased in the days of speculation. 

Give my love to all friends, especially those who remembered 
me. May the Lord guide you safe to your brother, 

JAMES BRADSHAW. 


I shall probably 
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Che Potters’ Examiner, 
And Workman’s Advocate. JaNuaRY 257Tu, 1844. 


A delegate having been appeinted by the Central Committee, 
to wait on the Yorkshire Potters, to ascertain from them the ex- 
tent to which machinery has been introduced in our trade, at the 
works of Mr. Barker, Swinton, and the Messrs. Chappel, Leeds, 
very spirited meetings, were holden at the house of Mrs, Wood- 
ward, Ring of Bells, Swinton, and at Mr. Hall’s Temperance 
Hotel, Leeds. 

On Friday evening, Jan. 17, 1845, agreeable to announcement, a 
very spirited meeting took place at the Ring of Bells, Swinton. 
The room was so closely packed, that there was not room for a single 
additional person, and the lobby, leading to the room, was 
srowded with anxious potters, desirous to know what was to be 
the fate of Mr. Barker’s machine and their own ultimate destiny. 
An address was delivered by the delegate, in which the rise pro- 
gress, and consequences of machinery, in the manufactures of this 
empire, was pointed out ; and the inevitable results, that would be 
entailed on working potters, made manifest to all. It was shown, 
that the tendency of all mechanical improvements was to divide 
society into two great classes;—the extremely rich and the ex- 
tremely poor ; and that the only true way for working potters to 
avert the doom of hand-loom weavers, was to devote all their 
energies to the raising of funds for the purchase of twelve thous- 
and acres of land, in one of the Western States of the North 
Ameriean Union, 





This sentiment was responded to by every in- | 


dividual of the meeting ; and the following resolution was unani- 
mously carried :— 

That the Swinton potters, comprising this meeting, pledge 
themselves to support the Central Committee of the Potters’ 
Union, in their present efforts to raise a fund of Five Thousand 
Pounds, to oppose the introduction of machinery in the Potting 
Business, by paying the Kight Half-crown Levies, laid upon al 
potters for that important purpose. 

A report was also laid before the meeting of an interview which 
the delegate had had with Mr. Barker, on the per-centage principle, 
practised by him, and on the question of the justice of his aban- 
doning one of Mr. Wall’s machines, now at work on his premises. 

It will be recollected, by our readers, that, some time back, the 
Messrs. Twigg of Swinton were induced, by the Central Com- 
mittee, to abandon the exaction of eight per cent weekly from the 
wages of their workpeople. It will also be recollected, that one 
of the principal reasons, why the Messrs Twigg were the first whe 
were required, of several manufactures at Swinton and Rotherham, 
who exacted a similar per-centage, to abandon that wicked and 
nerfarious practice, was, they were the first to establish the evil. 
‘Lhis was an act of strict justice ; but now, they state, that unless 
Mr. Barker and others be induced to abandon the per-centage 
principle on their manufactories, they (the Twiggs) must, and 
will, put theirs on again. There would be some reason in this 
threat, were it not, that the fact is established, that they were the 
Jrst to commit the per-centage crime against their pecple; and, 
also, that their prices are inferior to Mr. Barker's and other manu- 
facturers’ in the Swinton district. It is also, a melancholy fact, 
that some honest, industrious hands have been discharged from 
their employ, by the Messrs. Twigg, and other individuals from 
Ashby Wholds, employcd in their stead, simply because these per- 
secuted men had the honesty and boldness to struggle against the 
exaction, made upon their wages. Actions, like unto these, may 
gratify a malevolent spirit, but their wtimate consequence will be 
to entail, on those who practise them, the contempt and scorn of 
all good nen, If it were for no other reason than to oppose the 
persecuting spirit evinced by the Messrs Twigg, we would say, to 
those, placed under their employ, stand fast by the justice of your 
position, and, come weal come woe, down with the per-centage 
principle. 

But let it not be supposed, that, because Mr. Barker and others 
were not the first to practise the per-centage, or Allowance, System, 
they will consequently be allowed to follow up the nefarious prac- 
tice without a mora! effort to bring such a crime toaclose, No! 
If moral, legal, and Christian means will crush the evil, it shall be 
crushed, Justice to those who have abandoned it in these dis- 
tricts and in other parts of the empire, demand that this should be 
done ; and the present prosperity in trade, removes cvery obstacle 
and reason for its continuance. Then down with the evil ; and 
let labour have its just reward. 

But there is another and a more important matter that we 
have in hand with Mr. Barker ;—namely, what is to be done with 
his machine. We have ever expressed ourselves against any 
hasty or harsh steps being taken by our socicty, to obtain any of 
its objects. We say now, as we have said before, that strikes 
should be the last means resorted to, to secure any trades’ 
purpose ; and that if moral means will not succeed in obtaining 
the object of our society, extreme measures, unbached by the 
possesion of land, offer but little hope. Nevertheless, something 
must be done; and that something must be done well !—it must 
be done in a manner, so as to teach the enemies of our trade, that 
working potters can, by legal, moral, and Chrstian means, 
teach a lesson, not to be unlearned by those who may become 
their pupils. Mr. Barker has avowed his intentions to continue 
the working of his machine, irrespective of the pri ceedings of 
any or all other manufacturers in the trade. He has been asked 
whether, or not, he will unite with other manufacturers in these 
districts, to avoid, if possible the introduction of machinery in 
any branch of our trade; to which he has given a decided nega- 
tive: and this, he has done in the most gentlemanly manner 
possible. Indeed, it has been done in such a manner, as to lead 
the delegate of the Central Committee to form a very high esti 




























juvante, non timendum ; or, “ God assiating there is nothing to be 
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mate of his private character ;—but this is away from the subject. 
It is our desire, that immediate steps should be taken to as- 
certain the minds of the manufacturers of these districts, and that 
all the moral power,that we can possibly create, be brought to bear, | 
as a first step, on the proceedings of Mr. Barker. This done, 
and we shall have the satisfaction of knowing, that we ‘have done 
our best to serve Mr. Barker: after which, time and circumstance 
rust alone take their sway. That the interest of all will be con- 
served, is our only desire; that we will do our best to conseve 
that interst, is our present intention. Our mottois, “‘ Deo ad- 


feared !”’ 
At Leeds, also, the delegate met with a good recep- 
tion. On Saturday, the 18th inst. a numerous meet- 


facturers of our trade; and that, if the latter will come 
to the decision to avoid the introduction of machinery, 
he will do the same. But, however, this is a matter for 
the consideration of the Central Committee ; and whether 
one manufacturer, or a majority of manufacturers, or the 
whole decide upon the non-introduction of machinery, 
or not, WE MUST DECIDE:—we must take the most 
determined and efficient steps to acquire the requisite 
power, to successfully battle with machinery; and this 
power can only be obtained through the medium of the 
Five Thousand Pounds Fund. 

Two of the plates, lately made by one of Mr. Wall's 





ing of the Leeds potters took place at the house of Mr. 
Hall, Temperance Hotel, where the delegate from the 
Central Commitee laid before the meeting the object of 
his visit. The very best feeling prevailed throngout the 
whole proceedings; and a strong determination was 
evinced to oppose the introJuction of machinery to the 
greatest possible extent. A similar resolution to that 
past at Swinton was carried unanimously. Indeed, the 
minds of tke men of Leeds seem fully awake to the im- 
portance of the present movement; and they are deter- 
mined to render all the assistance in their power for the 
realization of the important object, sought after by the 
Central Committee. The men of Leeds have come to the 
resolution to pay their levies! and it is fully expected, by 
the leading minds of their district, that not less than 
£100 will be the result of their labours This will be 
an example to the other out-districts of the empire ; and 
Scotland, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Middlesbro,’ Lannelly, 
and other places will do likewise. The whole of the levies 
will not be called in, before the expiration of eight 
mouths; so that sevenpence-halfpenny per week will 
clear off the eight half-crowns. Where is the potter 
that would refuse his penny a day for one year to forward 
this great object? There are none! Go forward, then, 
men of Leeds, and let your motto be ‘* We will set an 
example, worthy to be followed by others.’” Swinton 
will not be behind in this good work; an‘ the little 
band of true-aearted men in that district will joytully 
pay their levies 

The rurgp Levy of the Five Thousand Pounds Fund 
will, in all probability, be laid for Saturday, Febuary 
Ist. 1845. 


patented machines, was laid before the Central Com- 
mittee on Tuesday evening last. One was a specimen 
of the working of the machine in its earkiest stages. 
The plate was roughly made, and unbacked; but the 
second showed a great advance in the working of the 
machine. It was well-made, and properly backed; and 
gave evident signs of still greater improvement. And 
of these, SIX HUNDRED DOZEN CAN BE MADE IN ONE 
pay. British Operative Potters, do you require any 
further stimulant to induce you to pay your levies? 
Will you wait until the storm actually overtakes you, 
and your means of paying are a complete wreck, before 
you will awake to your most important interest? No! 
you will not! Arise then in your might, and pay your 
levies. 

Weare happy to inform our readers, that the men of 
Longton are awaking from their lethargy. A deputation 
of some HUNDREDS of our society met at the Working 
Men's Hall, Longton, on Monday Afternoon last, for the 
purpose of subdividing into parties, to wait on the mana- 
facturers and operatives of that district. This was 
done; and we are happy to state, that the manufactur- 
ers, with but one single exception, received the deputa- 
tions im the most fespectful manner. Indeed, there 
seemed to be an anxiety existing, in the minds of the 
manufacturers, that their workpeople should oppuse the 
introduction of machinery into any branch of our trade. 
They seem to feel, that machinery would do them an 
jinjury ; and we have no hesitation in saying, that there 
is much foundation for that feeling. We have only to 
acquaint those gentlemen, that Mr. Barker of Swinton 


It is, therefore, requisite, that, if possible, | informed the delegate who waited upon him in the past 


the FIRST AND SECOND LEVIES should be made up to| week, that he has already expended some £500 on the 


night. 


Procrastination will do us aserious injury. Let} machine at his works, and they will immediately see the 


every lover of his trade, then, who is in arrears on the | difficulties in which small manufacturers will be placed, 
books of the society, do his best for to night / To-night,} from the want of sufficient capital to enter upon these 
Men of Tunstall, Burslem, Hanley, Stoke, Fenton, and expensive proceedings. But of this, they are, doubtless, 
Longton,—to night do your duty! anv witH Goon} fully aware, and woud, consequently, be most happy in 


HEARTS, PREPARE FOR THE NEXT LEVY! 

We may briefly state, by way of conclusion, that Mr. 
Chappel of the Leeds’ pottery, when called on by the 
delegate from the Central Committee, relative to the ma- 
chine, now at work on Ais premises, has given no de- 
cided answer to the proposition laid before him, by the 
Executive of our society. From the importance of the 
proposition, he requested time to consider the same ; 
but there is no doubt, that, unlike Mr. Barker of Swin- 
ton, he will be governed by the majority of the manu- 


seeing their workpeople opposing machinery. Is there 
then, any reason, why the men of Longton should now 
neglect their levies? No! there is none! Tiey have 
nothing to fear from their employers, and everything to 
fear from machitiery. Be alive, then, working potters 
of Longton, and ‘assist’ your brethren in raising the 
Fund of Five Thousand Pounds. Your al! is at stake; 
and atwelve months may rob you of that all. ‘There is, 
| therefore, no time to be lost; but every man should 
** do his duty.” 
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The Hanley and Shelton Committee of the Five Thousand 
Pounds Fund, to those of their Fellow-Workmen, who 
have not assisted in the present effort, to raise the 
requisile means, to successfully obstruct the introduction 
of mechanical appliances into the Potting Business. 


WORKING POTTERS OF HANLEY AND SHELTON, 


It is not our intention to enter into a lengthy disqui- 
sition on the nature of machinery, or of its effects upon 
the working classes, when brought in competition with 
human labour; neither is it our intention to make a 
lengthy appeal on the consequences, likely to be entailed 
on you, as working men ;—on the lessening of the de- 
mand for your labour; on the reduction in the price 
of that labour; on the diminishing of your family com- 
forts; on the ragged, hungry, and hopeless state of your 
wives and children ;— in short, it is not our intention to 
point out the hopeless condition in which machinery may 
place you, as this has already been done, sufficiently to 
convince the understanding of the most obtuse intellect 
of any member of our trade. 

What we purpose doing in this short address, is to 
ask you, a8 men, whether, or not, you intend to assist 
the men of Burslem and Tunstall in raising the Five 
Thousand Pounds Fund, to oppose the introduction ot 
machinery into any branch of our trade.— Will you pay 
your Ereut Harr-crown Levies in the course of twelve 
months ?—will you pay your Penny PER Day for one 
year ?.—will you assist in opposing “ one of the heaviest, 
deadliest, bitterest curses” that could possibly be entail- 
on you, a8 working potters? If you will, appoint a 
collector for each branch on each manufactory, and let 
him meet with us, at eight o'clock, every Thursday 
evening, at the Committee Room, Talbot Inn, Hanley ; 
—if not, let the contempt of all honest men follow you 
to your graves. 

We have no desire to flatter you into the payment of 
your levies. If you will not do your duty without being 
tickled into it, by smooth words, you may keep every 


THE COMMERCIAL PRINCIPLE. 
( Continued from our last.) 


We have every thing desirable or necessary for the at- 
tainment of prosperity and power. Immense extent of 
territory, unsurpassed fertility of eoil, inexhaustible va- 
riety of productions, abundant forests, navigable rivers, 
mines of coal, iron, copper, lead, and other useful mi- 
nerals; water-power for machinery, and a sea-const 
abounding with harbours; we are divided, by three 
thounsand miles of ocean, from the conflicts and intrigues 
of European politics, and, by the freedom of our insti- 
tutions, left at liberty to employ all our energies in the 
attainment of individual welfare and happiness. 

And now what is it that has made the United States, 
within less than half a century, one of the great powers 
of the earth? Not their natural advantages, certainly, 
for the same advantages are enjoyed by many other coun- 
tries, without the same result. Perhaps it may be an- 
swered, that our political institutions are the cause of 
this effect. And so they are, in part. They are the 
cause, in so far as, by the freedom of action which they 
secure to every citizen, they have enabled us, as a peo- 
ple, to exert all our energies, with the highest efficacy 
and advantage, in those pursuits to which inclination 
prompted ; interposing no obstacle either to the choice, 
or to the successful prosecution, when the choice was 
made. Favourable circumstances, and the national tem- 
per, led to the choice of ecommerce, and under the be- 
nign influence of our free institutions, we have become 
the second commercial people in the world, and shall 
soon be the first. 

There is a consequence resulting from the wealth and 
power-bestowing influence of commerce, that is of infi- 
nitely more importanee than wealth and power alone. 
There is yet another attribute of commercial enterprise, 
which bears more directly npon the highest interests of 
mankind, and the most exalted obligations of responsi- 





ble Christian beings. The influence of commerce is 


farthing of your grasped-up money, and may devote ij} peaceful ; its noblest attribute is, the restraint it places 
to whatever unimportant object you please, for all that{on the brutal passions of humanity. Strange as it is 


we care to the contrary. 
we will use every honourable means to induce you to pay 
yours. But to call you honest men and supporters of 
your trade, when your actions speak to the contrary, 
this we will never do. We have too much love for truth 
to call those men honourable, who will allow a portion 
of their trade to battle with an evil, that will be destruc- 
tive toall. No! They are not honourable ;—they are 
either dead to their most important and dearest interests, 
or else they are lost to every principle of moral justice. 
Be honourable then, men of Hanley and Shelton ; and 
if you have a spark of consideration within you, reflect 
on what the Burslem and Tunstall men have done in this 
important matter. 


With best wishes for the prosperity of our trade, we 
beg to subscribe ourselves, the Hanley and Shelton Com- 
wuttee, for the 

FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS FUND. 


We will pay our levies ; and 


that men should exist so long, without making the dis- 
; covery, yet itis unquestionable, and the world is at last 
beginning to find it out, that the interest of all nations, 
}and of every individual nation, is best promoted by the 
hai monious intercouse of mutual want and mutual sup- 
ply. At last, the great ones of the earth have bethought 
themselves of putting glory, and conquest, and military 
splendour, and increase of territory, in the one scale, 
and commerce in the other; and some of them are very 
much astonished to find that commerce is the heaviest. 
And now to what conclusion do we artive as to the 
character of commerce, in this examination of its influ- 
ence? We find that it is a civilising principle, eminently 
favourable to the advancement of science and the cult: - 
vation of intellect, potent in its operation upon the wel- 
fare of states, adverse to war and discord, a promoter of 
human bppiness, and’the natural and efficient stimulus tv 
production, because it is the meaus by which the advew 
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tages of production are realized. Are we not right, then, 
in pronouncing it liberal and honourable? Must we not 
give a prompt and indignant denial to the charge so often | 
brought against the mercantile profession, that its ten- 
dency is contracting, and its character illiberal? For 
our own part, we cannot listen with patience to such 
unfounded and silly imputations. Whether we use the 
term liberal in its intellectual sense, as relating to the 
tone of mind, or in that other and more common sense 
which regards the sentiments, it seems to us that it is, 
to say the least, not less applicable to commerce than to 
any other occupation. The merchant is not debarred, 
by his pursuit, from the cultivation of his mind; on the 
contrary, he has facilities and inducements for it of the 
highest order. 

And if we speak of liberality in its common sense, as 
a synonyme for generosity, or readiness to bestow on 
deserving objects, in what profession shall we find more 
of it than in the mercantile? It is notorious, that for all 
charitable institutions, for the relief of individuals or 
communities in distrese, for the eudowment of literary 
or stientific bodies, in a word, for every kind of benefi- 
cent purpose or object, the donations of the merchants 
are always the largest, and the most freely given. It is 
notorious that the sums annually bestowed for purposes 
of this nature, in London and New York, the two most 
commercial cities in the world, are of startling magni- 
tude; and we are warranted in saying, that to no class of 
men are applications of this kind made more frequently, 
or with more success. than tothe merchants. There are 
exceptions, undoubtedly; but, generally speaking, their 
liberality in giving money is one of their striking attri- 


SHEFFIELD DEBT. 

Received, with thanks, from the Printers and Trans. 
ferers of Middlesbro’ £\ for the Sheffield claims :— Also 
from Mr. Minton’s Painters and Gilders, per Thomas 
Simpson, (fifth instalment, £1 198, Od : —Also from three 
of Mr. Daniel's Painters and Gilders £0 3s. Od. 

Received, for the Unemployed Fund, from the Potters 
of Leeds, £0 15s. Od. The Exrantiner money will'be ac- 
knowledged by the Secretary of the Central Committee, 
and a bill of arrears forwarded as early as possible. 


PROVISION STORE. 
WILLIAM COATES, 


MILES’ BANK, HANLEY, 


Begs to inform his friends and the public, that he has commenced 
business in the 


PROVISION LINE; 


and that he would be most happy in supplying those, who may 
favour him with their custom, 


WITH THE VERY BEST ARTICLES 


FLOUR, CHEESE, BACON, 
At the ‘ieee ti prices. 


The support of operative potters is respectfully solicited, as every 
step will be taken to do justice to those, of whose interests W.' C. 
has ever been an unflinehing advocate. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 25th, 1846, 




















butes. Away, then, with the mistaken prejudice, that 
charges upon commerce a want of liberality, in thought 
or feeling ? 

(To be continued.) 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received ; “J.C.” Hanley ; and “A Potter,” Burslem. 

The communication of “‘W. Mason, Jun.” will be laid before the 
Examiner Committee for their approval ; and if sanctioned, will be 
inserted in our next. We cannot help but sympathize with him, from 
the treachery to which he appears to have been a victim, 

Weare extremely sorry, that the communication of our Glasgow 
Sriends came ee or insertion this week. The“ Nobsticks,”” to 
which their letter refers, are a disgrace to the trade, and shall not 
Sail to meet their due reward in the course of our proceedings. The 
question of Shirley's strike was laid before the Central Committee on 
Tuesday evening last ; and the rich morceau, from the Greenock Ad- 
wertiser, read to the board. Asa matter of course, there was but one 
Seeling on the merits of that production ; and that was of the most 
unmixed contempt. DPandering sycophancy breathes in every line ; 
and the whole is a compound of the most slavish subserviency. Oh, 
how we loathe those cringing, crawling, canting Knaves !—Kelots, 
black frum skin to core ;—petty pilferrers on the rights of labour :-- 
spaniel-like slaves, that lick the hand that flogs them ; ~ miserable 
eompounds of Judases, renegadoes, serfs, and dolts, Alas, that:such 
should disgrace the Sair front of humanity, and walk in the form 
of man ! 


The communication of the Hollow-Ware Pressers and Hanglers 
ef Middlesbro’ shall appear in our nert. The £1 has been duly 
received. , 


is the day on which his stock will be prepared for the inspeetion of 
his friends. 


CHEAP HAT & CAP ESTABLISHMENT. 
} FELLOW FOWNSMEN, 

YOU will consult your own interest, by trying the 
PATENT FRENCH VELVET HAT, 


Price 8s. and 10s., equal to the best London Beaver, formerly 
sold at 24s. ; 


SPLENDID SHORT NAPS, 


from 4s. upwards; 
A GREAT VARIETY OF BEAVER BONNETS, 
from 3s. 6d., of the first fashion. 


ALL SORTS OF CAPS, in great variety. 
Observe.— 
SALISBURY & Co's. 


Market Place, Burslem, and corner of Tontine Street, 
Hanley. 
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